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INTRODUCTION 



Extending ''The Neighborhood" to Child Care: A Research and 
Demonstration Project took place in 1990-91, sponsored by WGTE, Public 
Broacicasting Foundation of Northwest Ohio. ('The Neighborhood" refers to the television 
series Mister Rogers' Neighborhood) The study was ^jnded by the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and conducted in cooperation with Family Communications, Inc. (producers 
of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood} and the University of Toledo (Ohio). 

Overall, the study was designed to address the following objectives: 

• to determine the present use of television in full-day child care environments 

• to test a variety of ways to use Mister Rogers' Neighborhood in child care programs in 
order to detenmine which interventions and conditions most effect changes in attitudes 
and behaviors of preschool children, their parents and their child care providers. 



Perspective 

Research has confirmed that significant adults who interact with children overtime 
influence their prosocial behavior and feelings of worth. Studies conducted in the 1970s 
(Friedrich-Cofer et al., 1979) confirmed that Mister Rogers* Neighborhood programs help 
young children develop prosocial behaviors. In addition, viewer letters and testimonials 
received by Family Communications, Inc., over the years suggest that Fred Rogers' 
modeling of positive nurturing behavior in his television programs can enhance self- 
esteem and nurturing behavior in adults and children. 

New emphasis is being placed currently on the development and role of positive self- 
esteem as a means to help children resist the choices that lead to drug and alcohol 
abuse, early pregnancy, school failure and dropping out. With this in mind. Extending 
"The Neighborhood" to Child Care was designed to test Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood as a way to help child care providers nurture the self-esteem of the 
children in their care. 



Project Philosophy 

The design and activities related to this project were at all times planned to preserve the 
integrity of the child care environment so as to have as little disruption as possible on the 
children and their teachers. Children were never removed from their classrooms nor were 
standardized testing measures used as a source of data. Although teachers were asked 
to watch Mister Rogers' Neighborhood W\\h the children in their care at least three times a 
week, they chose the days, and in the case of the groups that watched the program off 
tape, they chose the time. Teachers were provided with support materials and the use of 
these materials was monitored, not prescribed. 

This philosophy was the project's greatest asset and its greatest liability. By using this 
philosophy as a guide to help in the design and implementation, quality early childhood 
values were upheld. On the other hand, the implementation of this philosophy meant that 
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the tight control that is often sought in human subject research was not always possible. 
This was in some ways compensated for by the independent collection of self-report data 
from teachers, directors, and parents, thereby validating the results through consistency 
across data sources. 



Project Structure and Staff 

In order to address the two objectives, the project was broken down into two major 
components: an initial survey and a five-month study. Research Director for the project 
was Dr. Suzanne McFariand, Professor of Early Childhood Education at The University of 
Toledo. The training and teacher support component was conducted by Renee Marazon, 
Chairperson of the Department of Early Childhood Education at Lourdes College, and by 
Karen Roadruck, WGTE's Project Coordinator, who is an early childhood education 
specialist and a former child care center director. 
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partonej initial survey results 



In October 1990, WGTE sent a total of 331 initial surveys to all licensed full-time child care 
centers and home child care providers in the Toledo metropolitan area (see Appendix A, 
p. 61). The survey was designed to determine: 

♦ how many of these providers used television and/or video; 

♦ of these, the amount of time spent using television; 

♦ the type of programs used (PBS, network, children's videos); 

♦ how these were used; 

♦ the time of day that children watched television and/or video while in the child care 
environment; and 

♦ which providers would be willing to participate in a five month study. 

As an incentive, a Mister Rogers' Neighborhood au6\o tape or record was sent to each 
center/provider who returned the survey. Data was received from all 84 centers from a 
combination of returned forms and follow-up calls, and from 51 home care providers, 
making a total of 1 35 returns. (A response rate is not calculable, because the number of 
duplicate addresses among home care providers is not known. This occurred because 
two home care lists were used from different community agencies, one of which had a 
"protected** list. That community agency thus distributed the surveys itself.) The following 
data analysis was based solely on the forms returned by mail from 64 centers and 51 
home providers and excludes data from follow-up calls. 

The results of the survey are explained below. 



TV and Video U&'e In Child Care 

Television and video are used in all types of child care settings. Figure 1 displays the 
patterns of TV and video use by type of child care program: profit, not-for-profit, and home 
care. Video or videos coupled with TV use are the most often found patterns. Less than 
8% of the for-profit child care centers, not-for-profit child care centers and child care 
homes use TV without the use of videos. 

Three-and-one-half percent (3.5%) of the not-for-profit centers and 6% of the child care 
homes do not use TV or videos. However, 17% of the for-profit centers indicated that no 
TV or videos are watched. The reasons given for not using TV or videos were divided 
between beiief that children should be engaged in active learning, and lack of finances to 
purchase the equipment. Of the home providers who indicated that no TV or videos were 
used, all stated that they cared for infants. 

Not-for-profit centers indicated a preference for video use only, while 6% of the homes 
used only videos. For-profit centers were nearly equal in their viewing patterns with 43% 
using videos only and 34% using both TV and videos. (Figure 1 , p. 25.) 
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Types of Videos Shown In Child Care 

Videos shown in child care settings can be categorized into the following types: 

• Children's videos such as Care Bears, Mercer Mayer Shoit Stories, tapes on safety, 
letters, etc. 

• Full-length movies such as "Land Before Time," "Bambi," and "Little Mermaid" 

• Music videos 

• Cartoons 

• TV specials such as holiday specials that are aired on the major networks and taped 
by the providers. 

Providers seemed to use commercial video rental outlets, personally owned videos, 
public libraries, and taping from TV as the sources for their videos. 



Types of TV Shows Shown in Child Care 

Thirty-one different shows were listed by the centers and home providers as shown to 
children in their care. For the purposes of displaying this data, the programs were 
grouped according to the type of TV channel that aired the programs. The broadcast and 
cable channels used included: PBS, Nickelodeon, Disney, major networks (NBC, CBS, 
ABC), and other (TNN, USA, independent local stations). The percentages were 
calculated by tallying the total number of times each show was listed on the returned 
surveys. More than one show could be listed by each provider. Figure 2 si-mmarizes the 
types of TV programs shown by the respondents. Tlie data shows that PBS is the channel 
of choice for child care providers, particularly the not-for-profit centers. The TV viewing 
patterns of home child care providers were much more diverse. In fact, the home 
providers reported that children in their care viewed 27 different programs while for-profit 
centers and not-for-profit centers reported that children in their care viewed 13 and 5 
different shows respectively. (Figure 2, p. 26.) 



Sesame Street and Mister Rogers* Neighborhood 

Of all the TV shows that are viewed by children in child care, Sesame Street and Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood accounX for the highest percentage of TV viewing. Figures 3, 4, 
and 5 display the use of Sesame Street and Mister Rogers' Neighborhood using three 
different bases of comparison. Figure 3 displays the percentage of for-profit centers, not- 
for-profit centers, and child care homes that show Sesame Street and Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood irom all the returned surveys in each type of program. Clearly the largest 
group of Sesame S/reef viewers are the home child care providers. 

Figure 4 displays the percentage of for-profit, not-for-profit and child care homes that show 
Sesame Street and Mister Rogers' Neighborhood separate from those that use TV or TV 
and videos. Sesame Street is the most viewed program in child care environmenis that 
use TV. Mister Rogers' Neighborhood \s next in popularity, but enjoys more use in center- 
based than in home-based care. 

Q 6 
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As part of the analysis of the survey data, a frequency chart was compiled with each TV 
program viewed by children in child care, as well as the number of child care programs 
that reported viewing each different show. From this data, Figure 5 was r^norated. This 
figure shows the percentage of total viewing that is accounted for by the use of Sesame 
Stroetan6 Mister Rogers' Neighborhood \n for-profit, not-for-profit, and child care homes. 
In not-for-profit centers, Sesame Street accounts for nearly 50% of total TV viewing while 
Mister Rogers' Neighborhood accounts for 8% of the viewing in home child care. (Figures 
3, 4, and 5, pp. 27-29,) 



Reasons for TV and Video Use 

The reasons given by the providers for their use uf TV viewing are displayed in 
Figure 6. There is much consistency for TV viewing. Basically the same reasons are 
given for all types of programs: education, quiet time or transition time. Not-for-profit 
centers tend to state that TV viewing is used at transition times more than in homes or for- 
profit centers. (Figure 6, p. 30.) 



Reasons For Viewing Sesame Street and Mister Rogers* Neighborhood 

Figure 7 displays the reasons why Sesame Street is shown in for-profit centers, not-for- 
profit centers, and child care homes. The reason most often given for showing Sesame 
Street by child care providers was for educational purposes - 73%. Fifty percent (50%) of 
the not-for-profit centers use Sesame Street ior quiet time. 

Figure 8 displays the reasons why Mister Rogers' Neighborhood \s shown in for-profit 
centers, not-for-profit centers and child care homes. Fifty percent of the for-profit and not- 
for-profit centers that show Msfer Rogers' Neighborhood, do so to provide quiet time. 
This percentage is surpassed only by the 59% of the home providers who show Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood because the children "like it." (Figures 7 and 8, pp. 31-32) 



Daily Average Time for Off Air TV Viewing 

From the information on the surveys about when and how often the children watch TV, 
daily averages of off air TV viewing time was calculated for each type of child care setting. 
The children in for-profit centers spend an average of 54 minutes a day in TV viewing with 
a range of two (2) hours per week to two (2) hours per day. Children in not-for-profit 
centers spend an average of 71 minutes per day in TV viewing with a range of two (2) 
hours per week to two (2) hours per day. Children in home child care spend an average 
of 85 minutes per day in TV viewing with a range of 2 hours per week to 4 hours per day. 
Sixty-seven percent of all providers reported that TV is shown 1 to 2 hours per day. 
(Figure 9, p. 33.) 

There are limitations to the accuracy of this data. First, not all respondents to the survey 
gave the amount of time the children spent watching a particular show. Second, the daily 
averages do not include time spent viewing videos. Providers also show a combination of 
TV and videos, some in the same day. Therefore, the time averages are probably low for 
total time spent viewing the TV screen. 



Time of Day Children View Television 

Figure 10 displays the times when TV is watched in centers and homes. The largo 
percentage watching between 8 and 9 a.m. for the homes and between 4 and 6 p.m. for 
both centers and homes reflect the times that Sesame Street an6/or Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood is aired. The data do not tell us if these are times that providers prefer to 
use TV or if the times just reflect their preference for Sesame Street and Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood (Figure 10, p. 34,) 



Initial Survey Summary 

The survey results established the widespread use of both TV and videos in child care. 
However, many survey respondents commented about the need to use only those shows 
and videos that are appropriate for young children. Thus, the high percentage of 
providers use programming that is found on public television. PBS has become 
synonymous with quality TV and providers seem to feel "safe" using these programs. 

Children in home child care see the most variety of shows. One reason for this is that 
most homes seemed to be using cable channels as well as local channels, thus 
increavSing the choices. Not-for-profit centers were the most restrictive in the number of 
programs that they watched with only two non-PBS shows being used. 

It was clear from the survey responses that the use of TV gave home providers some 
"down time" that they could use to prepare meals, care for younger children, and as one 
provider said, "put my feet up and read the paper." Teachers in center-based care were 
more likely to view the programs with the children although some teachers used the time 
when children were viewing IV as a time to do lesson plans or rotate breaks among the 
staff. 

TV for the children was seen as a time to relax, be quiet or make the transition to another 
part of the day. The survey results also clearly indicated the use of Sesame Street ior 
educational purposes. Some home providers are showing Sesame Street as many as 
three times a day and many providers said they showed Sesame Street so children could 
learn their letters and numbers. Seventy-three percent of the home providers who show 
Sesame Street state that they do so for educational roasons. This percentage drops to 36 
and 37.5 percent respectively in for-profit and not-for-profit centers, it could be that home 
providers do not see themselves as 'leachers" and are more comfortable using another 
source to provide "education," whereas center providers offer "educational" activities and 
therefore are not as inclined to see Sesame Street as primarily an educational vehicle. 

One other important difference exists between the centers and homes relative to the use 
of TV. That is the age range of the children watching the programs. In centers, the ages 
range from 2 to 6 while the homes range from 1 to 9 with all ages reportedly watchiny at 
the same time. 



Another striking ciiaracteristic was evident from the survey data. The use of the programs 
for the most part is unrelated to other components of the child care program. At best, 
providers may talk with the children about the programs, but no indication was given that 
the content of the programs provides the stimulus for other activities. 

Overall, the data suggest that there is a viewing market in child care for the use of TV, 
particularly PBS. With that, a need exists to offer providers ways in which TV can be 
extended to help children operationalize the facts or ideas that they are exposed to as 
they watch. This will be particularly challenging in homes where children of different ages 
may be viewing the same program at the same time. 



PART TWO: THE FIVE-MONTH STUDY 



Methods 

Child care providers were asked to watch Mister Rogers' Neighborhood w\tU their groups 
of children either off air or off tape and log the days and time they watched the program as 
well as record their use of the support materials - a newsletter ( Child Care Channel ) and 
an activity book that supports and extends Mister Rogers' Neighborhood (Mister Rogers' 
Plan and Plav Book), in addition, some of the teachers also received monthly training 
sessions. This resulted in four experimenta! conditions: by type of viewing (off air or off 
tape); and by type of teacher support (newsletter with Mister Rogers' Plan and Plav Book: 
or newsletter, with Mister Rogers' Plan and Plav Bonk and with monthly training 
sessions). Teachers and children were observed six times throughout the study. The 
teachers' behaviors were coded using a slightly modified version of Early Chil dhood 
Teacher Observation Checkli$t (Briggs, 1987). Children's behaviors were coded using 
the categories set forth by Friedrich-Cofer et a!., 1979. 



Subjects 

Centers. Twenty-seven centers from those whose directors volunteered to participate 
were randomly assigned to one of four treatment conditions In order to balance for size of 
center, type of child served, bcation of center (urban, rural, suburban) and profit or not-for- 
profit status. After the centers were assigned, two centers dedded not to partidpate; thus, 
a total of 25 centers partidpated. See Appendix B (p. 63) for a description of the centers' 
characteristics by condition. 

Teachers. Each director was asked to nominate two preschool teachers from her center 
who were willing to partidpate in the study. One teacher was chosen from the nominees 
from each center with a second teacher chosen from four centers to balance for number. 
A total of 29 teachers partidpated. Teachers were selected to balance for age, years of 
experience, type of training, and age of the children in their care. See Appendix B (p. 63) 
for a description of the teachers' characteristics by condition. 

Children. Six to eight children from each teacher's class were included in the study. 
These selections were made from the children who had parental permission to be 
observed in order to balance forage, sex, and race. See Appendix B (p. 63) for a 
description of the children's characteristics by condition. For the purposes of statistical 
analysis, a sample of 72 children was randomly selected from those with six completed 
observations, thus there were 1 8 children in each of the four conditions. 

Observers. Thirteen female observers were employed to conduct six observations of 
each teacher and each child partidpating in the project. Six were early childhood 
professionals, each studying for her master's degree. Seven were mature women who 
were either retired from or working in a professional area. The observers received two, 
three-hour training sessions pius one debriefing meeting and one short meeting to pick 
up materials. 

The two, three-hour traning sessions were held prior to the first set of two observations 
and prior to the second set of two observations. The design and purpose of the study was 



reviewed with the observers, but not the specific treatment of the teachers. Video tapes of 
teachers and children were used to simulate the observation process and acquaint the 
observers with the observation tools and the procedures for their use. 



Viewing Schedules and Activity Logs 

Each teacher was provided witfi forms for each month of the study on which to record the 
days and times that Mister Rogers' Neighborhood vjbs watched as well as to record the 
types of activities that were used from the Mister Rogers' Plan and Play Book . 
(Appendices C & D, pp. 64-65.) 



Attitude Surveys 

At the beginning and end of the study, both the teachers and parents of the children in the 
participating classrooms were asked to fill out an attitude survey about the use of 
television in child care and specifically how they felt about the use of Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood, Sesame Street and cartoons in child care. (Appendices E & F, pp. 66-67.) 



Exit Surveys and Interviews 

At the end of the study, the teachers who participated completed a final survey instrument, 
All teachers were also interviewed at the end of the study. Two types of exit instruments 
were developed in order to test the consistency of the information as well as give the 
teachers who did not feel very comfortable or proficient with expressing themselves in 
writing, an opportunity to express themselves verbally. (Appendices G & H, pp. 68 &76.) 

Each center director was also asked to respond to a brief written exit survey. 
(Appendix I, p. 78.) 



Experimental Procedures for Observations 

Each teacher and child in the study was observed six times. Observations 1 and 2 were 
made within a two-week time period at the beginning of the five-month study; 
observations 3 and 4 were made within a three-week time period (because of sphng 
vacation schedules) in the middle of the five-month study; and observations 5 and 6 were 
made within a two-week time period near the end of this five-month study. 

Observers were randomly assigned to conduct the observations at times that were 
mutually convenient for teachers and observers, such as when children were engaged in 
non-teacher-directed activities and when teachers were interacting freely with children. 
No attempt was made to observe children or teachers during their TV viewing time since 
the intent of the study was to investigate the effects of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood on the 
behavior of teachers and children. No teacher was ever observed more than once by the 
same observer. In a few cases, observers did observe the same child twice when make- 
up observations had to be scheduled. 



The order in which the teacher and children in each classroom- were to be observed was 
randomly assigned by observer. For example, the order could be Child (C), Teacher (T), 
C, C, C, C, C, or C, C, C, C, C, T, C. Sometimes the order had to be changed to 
accommodate the center's schedule. 

For the fir&l observation, the observers were given a list of all the children who had 
parental permission to be observed in the classrooms to which they were assigned. 
Since the project staff would not know which children would be in attendance on the 
particular day of the observation, each observer chose a group of six to eight children 
from the list In order to balance for age, sex and race. The lists were left in the centers' 
offices for the observers who were conducting the second observations so they would 
know which children to observe. For subsequent observations, observers received lists of 
the names of children they were to observe in each classroom. 

The observers were asked to be as non-intrusive as possible so they could record the 
spontaneous behavior of children and teachers. 



Procedures for Coding Observational Data 

Teachers. The six, 20-minute teacher observations were coded using a modified version 
of the Early Childhood Teacher Qbsetvation Checklist ^Bri aos. 1 987). (Appendix J, p. 79.) 

The observers analyzed the teachers' behavior by episode. An episode was defined as 
the time a teacher spent interacting with one child or group of children until she changed 
her attention to another chiW or group of children. Multiple episodes, therefore, could t>e 
recorded at the same or different activity areas or with the same or different classroom 
materials. For each episode, the observer placed a tally mark by each behavior that was 
noted in each of the following categories: Enhancing Cognitive Behavior; Enhancing 
Emotional Health and Self-Concept; Enhancing Social Competence; and Enhancing 
Physical Competence, Health and Safety. No behavioral characteristic could receive 
more tallies than the total number of episodes recorded. For the purposes of analysis, all 
tallies in each of the four categories noted above were added together to yield the four 
categorical scores for each teacher and for each observation. 

Children. The six, five-minute child observations were coded using the behavioral 
characteristics as set forth by Friedrich-Cofer et al., 1979. The behaviors were 
categorized as follows: Positive interpersonal behavior with peers; Prosocial behavior 
with peers; Positive social interaction with adults; Imaginative play; Assertiveness and 
aggression, demandingness to peers; Prosocial aggression; and Hostile aggression. 
(Appendices K & L, pp. 81-82.) The children's behaviors were recorded by minutes. 
Thus, a child could receive up to five tallies in each category during each observation. 
For the purpose of analysis, the tallies in each of the seven areas were added together to 
yield categorical scores for each observation for each child. 



Experimental Procedures for Self-Report Data 

The self-report data that was generated by teachers and directors was analyzed by type of 
question with a variety of techniques being used as appropriate to the type of question 
asked. For the most part, percentages were calculated either by type of condition or 
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across al! teachers in the study to show their opinion. The Results Section highlights the 
types of questions asked and reports the results. 



Design 

There were two independent variables in the study - each with two levels. These were the 
Type of Viewing - off air or time shift (off tape) and Type of Teacher Support - newsletter 
with Mister Rogers' Plan and Play Book: or newsletter with Mister Rogers^ Plan and Plav 
Book and with monthly training. (Figure 1 1 , p. 35.) 



Off Air. Mister Rogers' Neighborhood was broadcast locally at 1 1 :00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 

Off Tape. Centers were to tape the shows that they wanted to watch for viewing at a later 
time and/or date. 

Newsletter - Cfiild Care CtianneL The monthly newsletter had the themes for each 
month^s programs of Mster Rogers' Neighborhood, a summary of each week's theme 
plus some thoughts and suggestions for the use of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood, 
pertinent articles about TV use with children and/or articles about some aspect of Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood. 

Mister Rogers' Plan and Play Boo k. Two copies of Mister Rooers' Plan and Plav 
Book, 1983 edition, were given to each center participating in the study along with a 15- 
minute tape explaining how to use the book. The book contains information about each 
Mister Rogers' Neighborhood ep\so6e and highlights a suggested activity for each 
episode to further develop the themes and experiences. The book also contains 
messages rem Mister Rogers, summaries of the weekly themes, supplemental activities, 
and the words and music to songs used in programs. 

Training. The teachers from two of the four treatment groups were required to attend 
monthly training sessions. These monthly training sessions were held for two hours each 
on the third Saturday morning of each of the five months. Teachers were treated to a 
breakfast of bagels, danish, juice, coffee and tea at each session. Teachers who attended 
four or five of the five sessions received $1 0 per session to help defray the costs of travel 
and/or child care. 

Training Format The focus of the first training was to introduce teachers to the 
philosophy and format of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood, and to show them how they could 
use The Mister Rogers' Plan & Play BookXo supplement their viewing with related 
activities. 

Subsequent workshops continued to foster more of an interactive environment, as the 
caregivers gathered to discuss individual situations and to share ideas. After four 
sessions, each a month part, child care teachers learned how they could use Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood crea\\\/e\y and developmentally in their daily curriculum. 
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Analysis 



Data from the six sets of observations (both child and teacher) were analyzed using a 
series of two-way analyses of variance to determine the effect of program viewing on 
behavior across time and treatment condition. A series of two-way analyses of variance 
were also computed to determine the effect of child age, sex and race on child behavior 
and the effects of age, years of experience and type of training on teacher behavior. 



RESULTS 



The data were collected in two ways - through observations of teachers and children and 
through written and verbal feedback by teachers, parents and center directors. This 
section highlights the results of the analyses of both types of data. 

OBSERVATIONAL DATA 

Teacher 

Within Subjects Repeated Measures. A series of two-way analyses of variance that 
included within subjects repeated measures were computed to determine the effects of 
time and condition on each of the categories of teacher behavior as defined by the Earlv 
Childhood Teacher Obsen/ation Checklist, A review of these analyses indicated that 
there were no time by conditions effects, but across the length of the study there were 
changes in teacher behavior that reached the .05 level of confidence or beyond for 
Enhancing Social Development, Enhandng Emotional Development and Enhancing 
Physical Development. Tables 1, 2, and 3 (pp. 42-44) summarize these results. The 
analysis of variance for Enhancing Cognitive Development showed no significance. 
(Table 4, p. 45.) 

A review of the directions of the means for each of the six teacher observations by 
category of behavior indicated a continual increase in the number of times the teachers 
demonstrated behaviors in Enhancing Emotional Development. Although significant, the 
pattem was not quite as strong for Enhancing Social Development since the means 
increased up to obsen/ation four and then decreased to the level of obsen/ation three for 
observations five and six. However, the mean for observation six was higher than the 
mean for the first observation showing some treatment effect. 

The pattem of the means across obsen/ations for Enhancing Physical Development 
showed an increase up to observation three and then the means fluctuated for the last 
three observations, indicating no clear pattem. 

Between Subjects Repeated Measures. The teacher obsen/atlonal data were also 
analyzed using two-way analyses of variance to determine the between subjects 
differences across the six observations that could be accounted for by type of teacher 
training, years of experience and age of teacher. There were no differences that reached 
the .05 level of confidence or above on teacher behavior as a result of age or years of 
experience. However, when the data were analysed by type of teacher training, there 
was a significant difference for time but not education x time on Enhancing Emotional 
Development, Enhancing Cognitive Development and Enhancing Physical Development 
across the six observations. The area where the dearest pattern emerged was for 
Enhancing Emotional Development where the means increased across five observations 
and declined in the sixth observation. The directional patterns of the means for 
Enhancing Cognitive Development and Enhancing Physical Development showed 
increases up to observation four and then declined. (Tables 5, 6 & 7, pp. 46-48) 

There were no significant differences on Enhancing Social Development. (Table 8, p. 49.) 
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Children 



Within Subjects Repeated Measures. A series of two-way analyses of variance that 
included within subjects repeated measures were computed to determine the effects of 
time and condition on each of the seven categories of observed child behavior - positive 
interpersonal behavior (PIB), prosodal behavior with peers (PB), positive social 
interactions with adults (PSA), imaginative play (IP), assertive aggression (AA), prosocial 
aggression (PA), and hostile aggression (HA). There was both a time and a time by 
condition effect for PIB and AA, but the means fluctuated within each condition for each, 
and therefore, no clear pattems of change were evident for either behavior. (Tables 9 & 
10, pp. 50-51.) 

The two-way analysis of variance for HA yielded both significant time and time-by- 
condition effects. The within-condition means for each of the six observations showed 
decline in this behavior although there was some fluctuation. Overall, across all 
observations these means showed the dearest pattern for all the categories of child 
behaviors with HA decreasing across the study for all four conditions. (Table 1 1 , p. 52.) 

There was no significant time or time -by-condition effect for PB, PSA, IP, and PA. (Tables 
12-15, pp. 53-56.) 



Means By Age, Sex and Race. Means were computed for each of the seven 
observed child behaviors by sex, age and race. Means were comparable for sex and 
race across behavivors, but the pattems of the means by age did show slight differences. 
(Tables 16,17 & 1«, pp. 57-59.) 

In summary the age pattems indicated that: 

♦ The younger children (3- and 4-year-olds) had the least amount of positive 
interpersonal behavior and prosocial behavior toward their peers. 

♦ These younger children had the most amount of positive interaction with adults, 
whereas the older children (5- to 6-year-olds) had the least. 

♦ The older the child, the more imaginative " ' • the child demonstrated. 

♦ Older groups of children demonstrated ' assertive aggression toward 
their peers. 

Teticher Written and Verbal Feedback 

At the end of the five-month study, all teachers who participated were asked to complete a 
lengthy survey (see Appendix G, p. 68). The following are the results of that survey by 
type of information solicited. 
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VIEWING SCHEDULE AND PATTERNS 



Viewing Logs 

Teachers recorded the days and times they viewed Mister Rogers' Neighborhood eWher 
off air or from tape. The results indicate that centers that viewed Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood off air watched slightly more times per week than centers that watched off 
tape. (Figure 12, p. 36.) 



Choice of Days. Teachers in the study were asked to view Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood with their children at least three times per week. Decisions about which 
days to watch fell into four categories. These categories along with corresponding 
percentages of the teachers who chose for that reason are (1) days children in study were 
in attendance, 18%; (2) program content, 23%; (3) accommodation to teacher or center 
schedule, 36%; and no choice - viewed daily, 23%. (Figure 13, p. 37.) 

Delayed Viewing Sctiedule. Two condition groups in the study taped Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood and then viewed the program at their convenience. Those teachers made 
viewing decisions based on room/TV availability or a convenient time in their schedule. 
Interestingly, no one mentioned placing the program at a time when it could be used as a 
springboard for other activities. 

Off Air/Off Tape Preferences. When asked if they would rather show Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood off air or tape for future use, 67% of the teachers who had viewed the 
program off air wished to continue doing so and 91% of the teachers who had watched 
the show on tape wished to continue doing so. W'nen the teachers' responses from all 
four condition groups were combined, 61% wished to tape the show and view at a later 
time, while 39% wished to view off air. 

Preferred Airing Time. When teachers were asked to give convenient times when the 
show should be aired, they gave a wide range of answers which, in part, reflected what 
the teachers had done during their participation in the study. Teachers who had viewed 
Mister Rogers' Neighborhood off air at 1 1 :00 AM gave no afternoon times as possible 
choices for airing Mister Rogers' Neighborhood . Teachers who had viewed Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood from tape gave preferred time choices for airing throughout the 
day. However, across all four conditions, the most frequently stated times of choice were 
between 9:30 and 1 1 :00 a.m. (Figure 14, p. 38.) 



Schedule/Activity/Curriculum Changes 

When asked how their schedule or planned activities were changed as a result of 
participating in the study, over half of the teachers gave responses that were qualitative 
changes such as: "use imagination more; activitios make use of more drama, make 
believe, and puppets; added activities from Mister Rogers* Plan and Play Book : put in 
more hands-on activities." 
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Likewise when the teachers were asked ^low vvatching Mister Rogers' Neighborhood had 
affected their curriculum planning, all but one who indicated that Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood filled empty time in winter, described qualitative changes. These included 
"expanded learning center/free time; more science/less crafty projects; added to themes; 
use of more puppets and make believe; will change schedule for '91 -'92 to include a 
Mister RogRrs' Plan and Plav activity each day; and dealing more with emotional 
things/feelings of children." 

Teacher Changes As Indicated By Directors. When directors were asked to 
indicate what changes they had noticed in staff, those directors who had daily contact with 
teachers and children most often described that the teacher had become "calmer," used a 
lowered voice more often with children, and seemed more relaxed. 

A few directors noted that the self-esteem of the staff person had been raised during the 
project. One director commented that the "teacher feels more confident in all aspects of 
teaching...and is more open to learning from others." Overall, the comments were 
subjective and indicated change. 

Children's Behavior As Rated By Teachers. As part of the exit survey, the 
teachers were asked to describe the viewing behavior of the children while watching 
different parts of a Mister Rogers' Neighborhood program, as well as the behaviors that 
followed the show. The descriptors used were: 

• higher interest; 

• moderate interest; 

• restless and inattentive; and 

• wanders off. 

The teachers were asked to do this by age group: 

• 2.5 to 3 years old; 

• 3 to 3.5 years old; 

• 3.5 to 4 years old; 

• 4 to 4.5 years old; and 

• 4.5 to 5 years old. 

No strong age effects were noted; therefore, all ratings in each behavior category were 
combined to yield the percentages. 

Children of ail ages demonstrated the most interest during the video field trips of the 
Mister Rogers' Neighborhood programs, with 74 percent of the children being rated by 
their teachers as having high interest in that section. Fifty-four percent of children 
demonstrated high interest in follow-up activities related to Mister Rogers' Neighborhood. 
Teachers reported the most restless and inattentive behavior during the times when 
Mister Rogers sang to the children, and yet 82 percent of the children had high or 
moderate interest in singing the songs. (Figure 15, p. 39.) 
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Parent Attitudes About TV Viewing 



Figure 16 (p. 40) displays the percentage differences In the pre- and post-treatment 
attitudes of the parents whose children were in the classrooms that participated in the 
study. 



Overall, a comparison of the pre- and post-treatment data indicates: 

1 . At the completion of the study, more parents felt that TV can be used effectively with 
children. 

2. The number of parents who somewhat agreed or strongly agreed with the statement 
that TV has no place in child care stayed about the same. 

3. The percentage of parents who felt that TV can change children's behavior stayed 
about the same. 

4. The number of parents who felt that Mister Rogers' Neighborhood an6 Sesame Street 
positively affect behavior increased over the study. 

5. Parents' beliefs about cartoons stayed fairly consistent across the study with the 
majority disagreeing or strongly disagreeing that cartoons can have a positive effect. 

Some attitudes were altered by the study, particularly the positive effect of Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood and Sesame Street 

Teacher Attitudes About TV Viewing 

Figure 17 displays the changes in teacher attitudes about the use of TV in general and 
specific children's programs at the onset of the study and at the completion of the study. 
Overall, a comparison of the data suggests the following: 

1 . At the completion of the study, more teachers felt that TV can be used effectively with 
children. 

2. The number of teachers who somewhat agreed or strongly agreed with the statement 
that TV has no place in child care stayed about the same. 

3. At the completion of the study, more teachers somewhat agreed or strongly agreed 
that TV can affect children's behavior. 

4. At the end of the study, 100% of the teachers felt that Mister Rogers' Neighborhood 
positively affected children. 

5. The percentage of teachers who somewhat agreed or st'-ongly agreed that Sesame 
Sfreef positively affects children stayed the same although the number who strongly 
agree fell by about 10%. 



6. The percentage of teachers who strongly agreed that cartoons could positively affect 
behavior rose sharply from 1 0% to 32% but this question still showed the most 
variance in the responses with different patterns across the pre- and post-study sun/ey. 

7. Teachers with "no opinion" or "no response" decreased across the study. 

The results show that attitudes were altered as a result of the study. Interestingly, 
teachers feel positively about the use of TV in child care settings. (Figure 1 7, p. 41 .) 



DISCUSSION 



Teacher Behavior 

The most powerful finding of the five-month study was that child care provider behavior 
could be positively affected by watching Mister Rogers' Neighborhood W\Xh the greatest 
impact observed in the area of Enhancing the Emotional Development of preschool 
children. Teachers in all four condition groups demonstrated increased teacher behavior 
in this area. This finding was not only statistically significant when the teacher 
observational data was analyzed, but teachers/providers themselves said that they were 
calmer and more child-centered as a result of their participation in the study. The stimulus 
for change seemed to be the watching and modeling of Fred Rogers since the two 
treatment groups that received monthly training sessions did not differ from those with no 
training sessions. This is meaningful from a child care training perspective. 

Many states require little or no training in child development and/or early childhood 
education for child care providers. Yet the child care provider interacts with the young 
child for up to 1 0 hours per day, five days per week. It is the child care provider who sets 
the tone of the environment and has influence over the quality of the care and education 
that the children in her group receive. The conclusion that a medium that is almost 
universally available can aid the child care provider in developing the behaviors and 
attitudes that enhance children's nurturing has far-reaching policy considerations. The 
fact that 89% of the child care centers responding to the initial survey have access to and 
use the TV for either a monitor for videos or for off air viewing makes the use of quality 
programming a realistic vehicle for provider support and enhancement. 

Parent Attitudes 

Another important finding of the study was the positive attitudes that parents have about 
the use of quality children's programming in child care. In fact, anecdotal data from 
parents indicated that some attributed positive attitude changes in their children to Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood. In full day programs, parents do not object to the appropriate use 
of TV and disagreed with the statement that TV has no place in child care. This is an 
important consideration for center directors as they consider the use of Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood as well as other programs of quality. 

Children's Behavior 

The analysis related to the children's observational data was very ambiguous showing no 
clear patterns across the study. 

A number of factors may have caused this including observer variance, the limited amount 
of time that each child was observed (five minutes) during each observation, the coding 
procedures, or children's attendance stability. 

The pace and method of the coding of the child observations differed from the teacher 
observations in that the observers recorded observation notes about the teachers by 
episode and then went back and put a check in each category that applied. The child 
data was coded as it was happening since the five-minute interval for each child 



observation left little time to write notes about the behavior. Perhaps on site training 
should have been done to help the observers adjust to the differences instead of just 
using videotaped samples of children's behavior. 

The choice to use the behavioral categories that were used in the 1979 study as set forth 
by Friedrich-Cofer et al. was made because the method had been found reliable and valiJ 
in that study which focused on the effects of watching Mister Rogers' Neighborhood 
However, this method did not prove as effective in this study. Future studies might 
consider longer or more frequent observations of children, reworking the definitions of the 
two categories that involve assertive behavior to eliminate the seemingly dual focus of the 
categories of Assertive Aggression and Prosocial Aggression. The need for on site as well 
as video training of the observers to adjust to the method of quicl<ly having to code child 
behaviors and to ensure inter-rater reliability is clearly indicated. 

Viewing Preference 

The teachers' attitudes about viewing Mister Rogers' Neighborhood air or off tape were 
intluenced somewhat by the method that they had used during the study although 
teachers who viewed off tape felt more strongly about staying with that method. Teachers 
who viewed the program off tape did so somewhat less than the teachers who viewed off 
air. On the one hand teachers using tapes enjoyed the freedom to choose viewing times 
that fit into their schedules, but on the other hand, they did not view the program as often 
as teachers who viewed off air since they did have to go to the trouble of taping the show. 

It may be that the best of all possible worlds would be to have a tape lending library 
available to teachers to use Mister Rogers' Neighborhood and other quality children's 
programs in ways that would supplement the themes and daily experiences of the 
children. Psychologically this may also help providers feel more comfortable about the 
use of off air programming. In both the comments made on the initial survey and in 
conversation with providers not part of the study, there seems to be a prevailing attitude 
that if the children watch a video it is somehow of better quality and justified whereas 
watciiing off air TV is sometimes considered poor practice. Perhaps it is the notion that 
when showing a tape, the teacher makes the decision about the topic/theme and time and 
she doea not have the same type of control over off air programming. 

Technical difficulties also contributed to center-based child care providers not using off air 
programs. Few centers have cable, thus the quality of the reception may not always be 
predictable nor of high enough quality to view. 



Program Relevance 

From the provider comments on both the exit surveys and in conversation, there seemed 
to be a relationship between the interest of the children in viewing the program and the 
age and theme of the program. During the five-month study, the program rotation 
included new programs plus programs that were almost 20 years old. These older 
programs started airing during the fourth month of the study. Not only were the programs 
different in that the weekly theme concept was not used, but Fred Rogers and the other 
actors "looked" different. For example, one little boy wanted to know what those things 
were on the side of Mister Rogers' face. He, of course, was referring to sideburns, a past 
trend with which a child of four would have had no direct experience. Since age and/or 
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topic of the program was not built into the study as a variable, it cannot be determined 
how this affected the results. Further research is needed to determine this. 

Stability of Subjocts. When the directors of the participating centers were asked to 
nominate teachers to help with the study, they were asked to select those whom they 
thought would remain in their employ until the end of the study. The teachers did prove to 
be very stable with only one leaving her center during the study, luckily in the first week, 
so the second nominee then became the subject. 

One teacher had to leave her teaching duties in the last three weeks of the study and one 
teacher/assistant director left her program in the last week. 

It was the children who had the most fluctuation in their attendance. In addition to 
childhood illnesses making children unable to attend, children were also taken out for 
vacations and as their parents' work schedules changed. Also, three centers whose 
groups are defined by narrow age ranges, changed groupings during the length of the 
study which meant that some children were no longer with the teachers who were 
subjects in the study. 

All these factors confounded the child observational data making it necessary to trim the 
sample of children in order to have complete data. 



Conclusion 

Overall, the project was received enthusiastically by the child care community. The 
positive role that public television can play in full-time child care was demonstrated and 
validated. Professionals with a dual knowledge of early childhood-appropriate practice 
and quality television programming for young children can help child care providers use 
TV as an effective resource to aid in their own development, as well as provide for 
children the background knowledge and experiences for meaningful classroom activities 
and learning. 

Toward that end and to promote the appropriate use of TV with children, the 
Developmentallv Appropriate Use of Te lftvisir^n in Child Care was developed (Appendix 
M, p. 83). It will hopefully guide the use of TV in child care environments. 
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Figure 1. Use ofTV and Video in For-profit, Not-for-profit and Child Care Homes. 



TV & Video Usage For-Profit Not-For-Profit Child Care Homes 
TV Only 6.0% 7.0% 4.0% 
Video Only 43.0% 62.0% 6.0% 
TV & Video 34.0% 27.5% 83.0% 
No TV 17.0% 3.5% 6.0% 
(N = 35) (N = 29) (N - 47) 



TV & Video Usage 
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TV Only 



Video Only TV & Video 



No TV 



For-Profit 



□ Not-For-Profit 



Child Care Homes 



Figure I.Use of TV and Video in For-Profit. Not-For-Profit and 
Child Care Homes 
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Figure 2. Type of TV Programming Watched in For-profit, Not-for-profit and Child 
Care Homes. 



Viewing Patterns 
PBS 
NIK 
Disney 
Major Network 
Other 



For-Profit 
68.0% 
12.5% 
0.0% 
12.5% 
6.5% 
(N 35) 



Not-For-Profit 
82.0% 

6.0% 

0.0% 

6.0% 

6.0% 
(N = 29) 



Child Care Homes 
47.0% 
20.0% 
1 1 .0% 
12.0% 
10.0% 

(N 47) 
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Figure 2. Type of TV Channel Watched in For-Profit, Not-For- 
Profit and Child Carti Homes 
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Figure 3. Percentage of all survey respondents in For-profit centers, Not-for profit 
centers and Child Care Homes that watch Sesame Street and Mister Roger'-' 
Neighborhood. 



Program Usage 
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(N = 29) 



Child Care Homes 
55.0% 
15.0% 

(N = 47) 
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Child Care Homes 



Figure 3, Percent of all survey respondants in For-Profit Centers, 
Not-for-Profit Centers and Child Care Homes that watch 
SESAME STREET and MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD 



Figure 4. Of only those centers/homes who reported watching TV, the percentage of 
For-profit centers, Not-for profit centers and Child Care Homes that watch Sesame 
Street and Mister Rogers' Neighborhood. 



Program Usage 
Sesame Street 
Mister Rogers' 



For-profit 
78.0% 
43.0% 



Not-For-Profit 
80.0% 
40.0% 



Child Care Homes 
63.0% 
17.0% 



(N = 14) 



(N = 10) 



(N = 41) 
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Figure 4. Of only those Centers/Homes who reported watching TV, 
the percent of For-Profit Centers, Not-For-Profit Centers 
and Child Care Homes that watch SESAME STREET and 
MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD 
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Figure 5. Percentage of total viewing time accounted for by Sesame Street and 
Mister Rogers' Neighborhood in For-profit centers, Not-for-profit centers and Child 
Care Homes. 



Sesame Street 
Mister Rogers' 



For-Profit 
34.0% 
19.0% 



Not-For-Profit 
47.0% 
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(N = 14) 



(N = 10) 



(N =41) 
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Figure 5. Percent of total viewing time accouPied for by SESAME 
STREET and MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD in For- 
Profit Centers, Not-For-Profit Centers, and Child 
Care Homes 
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Figure 6. Reasons for watching TV given by For-profit centers, Not-for-profit centers 
and Child Care Homes. 



Reason For TV Use 
Educational 
Quiet Time 
Transitions 
Alt. Activity 
Entertainment 



For-Profit 
28.0% 
33.0% 
19,0% 
10.0% 
10.0% 

(N = 14) 



Not-For-Profit ChilcS Care Homes 



30.0% 
38.5% 
31.0% 
0.0% 
0.5% 
(N = 10) 
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15.0% 

(N = 41) 
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Figure 6. Reasons for Watching TV Given by For-Profit Centers, 
Not-f or- Profit Centers and Child Care Honaes 
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Figure 7. Reasons for watching Sesame Street given by For-profit centers, Not-for- 
profit centers and Child Care Homes. 



Sesame St. Use 
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Figure 7. Reasons for watching SESAME STREET given by For-Profit 
Centers, Not-For-Profit Centers and Child Care Homes 
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Figure 8. Reasons for watching Mister Rogers' Neighborhood given by For-profit 
centers, Not-for-profit centers and Child Care Homes. 



Mister Rogers' Use 
Educational 
Quiet Time 
Transitions 
Like It 



For-profit 
33.0% 
50.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 

(N = 14) 



Not 



■For-Profit 
25.0% 
50.0% 
25.0% 
0.0% 
(N = 10) 
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14.0% 
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14.0% 
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(N = 41) 
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Figure 8. Reasons for watching MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD 
given by For-Profit Centers, Not-i^or-Profit Centers 
and Child Care Homes 
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Figure 9. Average number of minutes per day of TV viewing (excluding videos) in 
For-profit-centers, Not-for-profit centers, and Child Care Homes. 



TV Viewing Time 
Minutes per Day 



For-Profit 
54 

(N = 14) 



Not-For-Profit 
71 

(N = 10) 



Child Care Homes 
85 

(N = 41) 
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Figure 9. Average number of minutes per day of TV (excluding 
videos) viewing in For-Profit Centers, Not-For- 
Profit Centers and Child Care Homes 



Figure 10. Percentage of For-profit centers, Not-for-profit centers and Child Care 
Homes that watch TV by each hour of the child care day. 
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Figure 10. Percentage of For-Profit Centers, Not-For-Profit Centers 
and Child Care Homes that watch TV by each hour of the 
child care day 



Figure 11. Variations in method of viewing of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood and type 
of teacher support. 
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Figfure 12. Mean number of times per week Mister Rogers' Neighborhood 
watched by children in groups who viewed off air and off tape. 
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Figure 13. Percentage of teachers who chose the days of viewing Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood based on attendance of children in study, Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood program content, accommodation to schedule, or no choice — viewed 
daily. 
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Figure 14. Frequency of preferred future airing time for Mister Rogi 
Neighborhood by type of viewing pattern followed during study. 
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Figure 15. Percentage of children whose beha^aors were rated by their teachers as 
high interest moderate interest, restless and inattentive, or wanders off by t4e of 
Mister Rogers' Neighborhood program section and after viewin^beha^S;rs ^ 
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Figure 15. Percentage of children whose behaviors were rated by their 

rfff h^nfnf ' I'SdI?^®''®^^' interest, restless and inattentive, or wanders 

off by type of MRN program section and after viewing behaviors. 
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Figure 16, Attitudes of parents about TV use before and after the five-month study. 
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Figure !?• Attitudes of teachers about TV u'-^^ before and after the five-moii'ii .3tudy. 
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Table 1. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six teacher observations 
X scores on Enhancing Social Development. 



SS dF MS F P 

Between Ss « . «^ ooo 

Groups 1045.96 3 348.65 1.25 .322 

Within 5026.84 18 279.27 



Within Ss 
Time 



370 1 28 5 740.26 3.61 .005 * 

GpXTime 5313.67 15 359.24 1.73 .060 

Within 18474.13 90 205.27 



* Significant beyond q. < .05. 
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Table 2. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six teacher observations 
X scores on Enhancing Emotional Development. 



SS dF 

Between Ss 

Groups 1968.79 3 

Within 11828.97 18 

Within Ss 

Time 7039.93 5 

GpXTime 6584.01 15 

Within 37003.91 90 

'Significant beyond < .0^ 



MS F P 

656.26 1.00 .416 
657.17 

1407.99 3.42 .007 * 

438.93 1.07 .397 
411.15 
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Table 3. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six teacher observations 
X scores on Enhancing Physical Development. 



SS dF 

Between Ss 

Groups 923.96 3 

Within 1273.01 16 

Within Ss 

Time 1698.90 5 

GpXTime 2141.29 15 

Within 7059.34 80 



•Significant beyond c < .05. 



MS F P 

307.99 3.87 .029 
79.56 

339.78 3.85 .004 * 

142.75 1.62 .087 
88.24 
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Table 4. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six teacher observations 
X scores on Enhancing Cognitive Development. 



ERIC 



SS dF MS F P 

Between Ss 

Groups 746.87 3 248.96 .42 .741 

Within 10674.01 18 593.00 
Within Ss 

Time 2355.82 5 471.16 1.74 .134 

GpXTime 5050.23 15 336.68 1.24 .256 

Within 24378.26 90 270.87 
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Table 5. Analysis of Variance Table: Types of teacher training X scores on 
Enhancing Emotional Development. 



SS 

Between Ss 

Education 643.27 
Within 10728.93 

Within Ss 

Time 6118.93 

Education 

XTime 3017.30 

Within 30591.07 



df MS 

2 321.64 
18 596.05 

5 1223.79 

10 301.73 
90 339.90 



F P 

.51 .592 

3.60 .005 * 

.89 .584 



•Significant beyond c < .05. 
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Table 6. Analysis of Variance Table: Type of teacher training X Fcores on Enhancing 
Cognitive Development. 



SS df 

Between Ss 

Education 1601.59 2 

Within 7827.04 18 
Within Ss 

Time 3553.27 5 

Education 

XTime 3916.73 10 

Within 22835.49 90 

*Significant beyond q. < .05. 



MS F P 

800.80 1.84 .187 
434.84 

710.65 2.80 .021 * 

391.67 1.54 .137 
253.73 
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Table 7. Analysis of Variance Table: Type of teacher training X scores on Enhancing 
Physical Development. 



SS df MS F P 

Between Ss 

Education 3.69 2 1.85 .01 .986 

Within 2122.39 16 132.65 
Within Ss 

Time 1422.67 5 284.53 3.02 .015 * 

Education 

XTime 525.13 10 52.51 .56 .844 

Within 7543.20 80 94.29 

'Significant beyond ja <' .05. 
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Table 8. Analysis of Variance Table: Type of teacher training X scores on Enhancing 
Social Development. 



SS df MS F P 

Between Ss 

Education 80.73 2 40.37 .12 .886 

Within 5956.27 18 330.90 
Within Ss 

Time 2120.14 5 424.03 ^ 2.00 .086 
Education 

XTime 2474.43 10 247.44 1.17 .323 

Within 19072.67 90 211.92 
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Table 9. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six child obser\''ations X 
score on Positive Interpersonal Behavior. 



SS df MS F P 

Between Ss 

Groups 15.48 3 5.16 1.26 .29 

Within 277.48 68 4.08 
Within Ss 

Time 62.29 5 12.46 3.19 .008 

GpXTime 234.08 15 16.21 4.15 .000 

Within 1326.87 340 3.90 

*Significant beyond p. = < .05. 
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Table 10. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six child observations 
X score on Assertive Aggression. 



SS df MS F P 

Between Ss 

Groups 1.33 3 .44 .42 .737 

Within 71.50 68 1.05 
Within Ss 

Time 5.36 5 1.07 .89 .490 

GpXTime 54.36 15 3.62 3.00 .000 

Within 410.85 340 1.21 

'Significant beyond p. = < .05. 
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Table 11. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six child observations 
X score on Hostile Aggression. 



SS 

Between Ss 

Groups 5.46 

Within 35.12 

Within Ss 

Time 10.03 

GpXTime 24.33 

Within 172.31 



df MS 

3 1.82 

68 .52 

5 2.01 

15 1.62 

340 .51 



F P 

3.52 .019 * 

3.96 .002 * 

3.20 .000 * 



*Significant beyond p. = < .05. 



Table 12. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six child observations 
X score on Prosocial Behavior with Peers. 



SS df MS F P 

Between Ss 

Groups 5.16 3 1.72 1.16 .330 

Within 100.45 68 1.48 
Within Ss 

Time 13.10 5 2.62 1.33 .250 

GpXTime 41.19 15 2.75 1.39 .147 

Within 669.44 340 1.97 



Table 13. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six child observations 
X score on Positive Social Interaction with Adults 



SS df MS F P 

Between 3s 

Groups 1.43 3 .48 .18 .910 

Within 178.22 67 2.66 
Within Ss 

Time 18.09 5 3.62 2.02 .075 

GpXTime 24.18 15 1.61 .90 .564 

Within 599.73 335 1.79 



Table 14. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six child observations 
X score on Imaginative Play. 



SS df MS F P 

Between Ss 

Groups 24.45 3 8.15 2.05 .116 

Within 270.74 68 3.98 
Within Ss 

Time 3.33 5 .67 .24 .94 

GpXTIme 57.41 15 3.83 1.39 .15 

Within 936.63 340 2.75 



Table 15. Analysis of Variance Table: Repeated measures for six child observations 
X score on Prosocial Aggression. 



SS df MS F P 

Between Ss 

Groups 1.15 3 .38 .53 .662 

Within 48.77 68 .72 
Within Ss 

Time 4.86 5 .97 1.49 1.94 

GpXTime 12.72 15 .85 1.30 2.02 

Within 222.50 34.0 .65 



Table 16. Means for seven categories of observed child behavior by sex. 



Behavior Mean 





Males, N = 38 


Female N = 


Positive Interpersonal Behavior 


1.9781 


1.8676 


Prosocial Behavior/Peers 


1.0965 


1.0931 


Positive Interactions/Adults 


.9693 


1.0808 


Imaginative Play 


1.5395 


1.4167 


Assertive Aggression 


.6404 


.7010 


Prosocial Aggression 


.3509 


.3436 


Hostile Aggression 


.1807 


.2451 
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Table 17. Means for seven categories of child behavior by race. 



Behavior 




Race 








Caucasian 
N = 39 


African 
American 
H = 7 


Hispanic 
N = 1 


Asian 
N = 1 


Positive Interpositive 
Behavior 


1.9633 


1.8095 


2.6667 


2.1667 


Prosocial Behavior/ 
Peers 


1.0339 


1.5238 


2.0000 


1.3333 


Positive Interactions/ 
Adults 


.9856 


1.4762 


.6667 


.1667 


Imaginative Play 


1.5339 


1 .0476 


1.6667 


2.3333 


Assertive Aggression 


.6921 


.5000 


.3333 


.5000 


Prosocial Aggression 


.3362 


.2619 


.3333 


.1667 


Hostile Aggression 


.2655 


.0476 


.1667 


.0000 
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Table 18. Means for seven categories of observed child behavior by age. 



ERIC 



Behavior Year of Birth 

1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 

N=1 N=:12 N = 24 N = 23 N=1 

Positive Interpersonal 

Behavior 2.6667 1.9861 2.0000 1.8116 1.5000 
Prosocial Behavior/ 

Peers 1.3333 1.2083 1.2059 .9130 .5000 
Positive Interactions/ 

Adults .5000 .9722 1.0404 1.0072 2.0000 

Imaginative Play 2.1667 1.2222 1.5196 1.5435 .8333 
Assertive 

Aggression 1.1667 .5556 .7255 .6232 .6667 
Prosocial 

Aggression 1.5000 .2500 .2794 .4203 .5000 
Hostile 

Aggression .5000 .2361 .1667 .4203 .1667 
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APPENDICES 




Appendir \ 



Inr Extending "The Neighborhood" to Child Care 



Please assist us by completing the following survey. The information will remain confidential. 
Please return in the enclosed self-addressed stamped envelope no later than October 19, 1990. 

Name of Center 

Director's Name 

Address 



Phone 



Street 

Time Center Opens 



City\Stata 

Time Center Closes 



2ip 



1. 



Do children watch TV or videos while at your Center? 

□ Yes (Please continue with question 2.) 

□ No (Please tell why, then go to question 4.) . 



2. On the chart below, please list the TV shows the children v/atch while at your center, the age 
of the viewers, now often they watch, the time of day they watch and the reason why they 
watch. 



Name of Show 


Childrens* Ages 


How Often 


Time 


Purpose 
































(ex.) Romper Room 


4-5 


Daily 


5p.m. 


Quiet Time 



3. What do the teachers do when the children are watching TV? 



4. If you have a VCR, please indicate the ways you use the VCR. 

□ Play children's movies and tapes, (Please list a few examples.) 



Record TV shows to use at another time. (Please list the shows that you tape and show at 
a different time than when they are aired.) 



Why do you show the TV show at a different time? 



ERIC 



(Please complete the survey on the other side.) 
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5. Check all the equipment you presently have at the Center that is in working order. 



□ TV (how many) 

□ Radio 

□ Record Player 

□ CD Player 

□ Rim Projector 

□ Computer (child use) 

□ Camcorder 

□ Copy Machine 



□ VCR Player (how many) 

□ VCR Recorder (how many) , 

□ Audio Tape Player 

□ Overhead Projector 

□ RImstrip Projector 

□ Computer (office use) 

□ Laminator 

□ Other (please list) 



Please check all the characteristics that apply to your program. 



6. Center characteristics: 

□ For profit 

□ Not for profit 

D Church sponsored 

□ Title XX Center 

□ Child Care Food Program 

□ Employer Sponsored 

□ Agency or College 
Subsidized 

□ NAEYC Accredited 

□ Rural 

□ urban 

□ Suburban 

9. Total number of children 
enrolled (by age): 

3-year-olds 

4-year-olds 

5-year-olds 



7. Background of children: 

□ Low Income 

□ Middle income 

□ Upper Income 

□ Special Needs 

□ Mostly White 

□ Racially Mixed 

0 Mostly African American 

□ Mostly Hispanic 



8. Curriculum: 

□ Academic 

□ Developmental 

□ Play Oriented 

□ Stnjctured 

□ Religious 



10. Number of classes: 

3-year-olds 

4-year-olds 

5-year-olds 

Kindergarten 



1 1. Number of staff: 

Teachers of 3- 

5- year-olds 

full-time 

part-time 



Did the director complete this questionnaire? □ Yes □ No 

If not, what is the position of the person who did? 

Would you be interested in your Center participating in the five-month study to investigate the 
use of TV with preschool children? 

□ Yes □ No □ Need More Information 



in order to receive your free audio tape or record, please return this survey in the enclosed envelope 
by October 1 9, 1 990. Please check your preference: 

□ Record □ Tape 



T^ank you for your help!!! 
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Appendix D 

Extending "Tlie Neighborhood" to Child Care 

A Research and Demonstration Projea funded by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

PLAN & PLAY Activity Log 

Teacher Name / Code ^ 

Center/Provider Address 



March 4-8 March 11-15 March 18-22 March 25--29 



Read message from 
Fred Rogers (put a 
check in the box) 










Read the summaries of 
week's programs 
CCircle the days) 


M T W R F 


M T W R F 


M T W R F 


M T W R F 


Did daily activity 
(Please write in 
which ones) 










Did activities from 
the gold pages at the 
back of the book 
(Please write which ones) 










Used music/songs from 
MRN with the children 
(Please indicate how) 










Used activities from 
other parts of the 
PLAN & PLAY BOOK to 
supplement other themes/ 
units in my classroom 
(Please write which ones 

O 
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Parent Attitude Survey 



Appendix E 



Child's Name (first name and initial of last name) 
Center Name or Home Provider Address 



Please complete the survey by checking answers that best describe your attitude about the use of TV 
with young children. 





Strongly 
agree 


Somewhat 
agree 


No 
opinion 


Somewhat 
disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


1. Television can be used 
effectively with preschool 
children. 












2. Television has no place in 
child care. 












3. Television can change 
children's behavior. 












4. The following TV shows 
positively effea preschool 
children. 

Mister Rogers' 

Neighborhood 

Sesame Street 

^ cartoons 



































5. Check all that apply: 

I was a regular viewer of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood (MRN) when I was a child 

I never watched MRN as a child 

I watch MRN with my childrea 

6. My preschool child watches approximately hours of TV per week. 



7. My childs favorite shows include: 



Teacher Attitude Survey 



Appendix F 



Please complete the survey by checking answers that best describe your attitude about the use of 
TV with young children. 





Strongly 
agree 


Somewhat 
agree 


No 
opinion 


Somewhat 
disagree 


Scronglv 
disagree 


1. Television can be used 
effectively with preschool 
children. 












2. Television has no place in 
child care. 












3. Television can change 
children's behavior 












4. The following TV shows 
positively efFea preschool 
children. 

Mister Rogers' 

Neighborhood (MRN) 

Sesame Street 

cartoons 

5. I am looking forward to 
participating in this project 





















































6. Check all that apply: 

I was a regular viewer of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood when I was a child 

I never watched MRN as a child 

I watch (ed) MRN with my own children. 

I watch MRN with the preschool children in my class 
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Appendix G 

FINAL - Project Evaluation - FINAL 



Teacher name or code 

Center 

Age range of children in your class Size of class/group 

Size of group viewing MISTER ROGERS* NEIGHBORHOOD 

1. Did you watch MRN with your class? 
all of the time 

most of the time 

some of the time 

seldom 

2. How did you watch MRN? 

when it was broadcast on WGTE-TV 30 

via video tape (VCR) 

3. How did you choose what time of the day to watch the program? 



4. How did you choose what days of the week to watch MRN? 



5. Would you rather watch MISTER ROGERS* NEIGHBORHOOD at the time it is broadcast or would 
you rather tape it and use it at another time? 

time it is broadcast 

tape it for later viewing 

6. What time of day would you suggest WGTE broadcast MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD so that 
it would be best for your center or program^ 



7, Have you changed your schedule or the kinds of activities you do with the children as a resuk of 
your participation in this project^ If so, in what way? 



8, How has watching MRN affeaed your curriculum planning? 



final evaluation - page 2 

9. Describe any problems you had with videoiaping. 



10. What other TV programs were you and your preschool class watching regularly (if any) during your 
participation in this projeO? 



NEWSUETEER - THE CHILl) CARE CHANNEL 

11. Did you receive the monthly newsletter? yes no 

12. What part did you read first? 

13. What part(s) did you skim? 

14. What did you like best about this publication^ 



15. What suggestions would you make for future issues? 



16. Did you distribute the newsletter to the parents of Lhe children in your class? 
yes no 

17. What comments did you hear from the parents regarding the newsletter? 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

18. Did you attend monthly in-service training sessions? yes no 

19. If yes, how many? 

20. Please describe your overall impression of these sessions. 



21. Would you participate in future inservice training sessions sponsored by WGTE? 
yes no 

22. If yes, how often should they be held^ 
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23. If yes, what topics would you like to see addressed? 



24. Are you interested in receiving credit for these inser^ice sessions? yes 

25. if yes, what is the most valuable to you? 

a. credit from ODHS 

b. credit through a college or university 

c. CEUs 

THE PLAN & PLAY BOOK 

26. How has the Plan & Play Book affected your curriculum planning? 



27. Do you have any suggestions for making the Plan & Plav Book more useful? 



28. Additional comments about the Plan & Plav Book . 



MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD TEUEVISION PROGRAM 

29. How would you describe the television program MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD?, 



30. What episodes were particularly useful or of interest^ 



31. What episodes were NOT particularly useful or of interest^ 
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32. What suggestions would you make to the producers of MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD for 
future topics or style of presentatioa^ 



YOUR INVOLVEMENT 

33. Why did you participate in this project^ Were there particular parts of this projea which interested 
you? Please describe. 



34. Did your participation in this projea fulfill your expectations? Please describe why or why not. 



35. If we were trying to get other people to participate in this projea in the future, what would be the 
most important thing(s) to tell them about the projea^ 



36. Are you planning to use MRN in your Summer program? yes no 

37. Are you planning to use MRN next year in your preschool classroom? yes no 

38. Are you interested in continuing with this "projea" next year? yes no 

39. if not, why? 

40. What other types of services would you like to see WGTE provide? 
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final evaluation - page 5 

41. How will your participation in this project influence what you do in the future? 



42. What was the most important part of this projea for yoa^ 

(please rank in order of importance... #1,2,3,4; most, somewhat, least, not) 

a. the Plan & Play Book 

b. _ the television program MRN 

c. in-service training 

d. nev/sletter 

43. Was there anything concerning this project that didn^t work for you personally... or in your class? 
Please describe. 
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Attitude Survey - B 



Teacher's Name or Code 
Center Name 



Please complete the survey by checking answers that best describe your attitude about the use of TV 
with young children. 





Strongly , 
agree 


Somewhat 
agree 


No 
opinion 


Somewhat 
disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


1. Television can be used 
effectively with preschool 
children. 












2. Television has no place in 
child Piirf* 












3. Television can change 
children's behavior. 












4. The following TV shows 
positively affea preschool 










'f '''v M •••• •! ' : :•. • .• ••••• 


•.\X« •••• •> f'-j 


children. 










:.>••:•.? »•■:.>••> • .--.J^ . >..;W; 
■ * •*•:•* * 'A 




\ ■• • % > 




A > *: .V ^ •: *. : ^ .'^ 


Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood 












Sesame Street 












cartoons 













5. What were your perceptions of the program Mister Rogers' Neighborhood before the project started^ 



6. Has your attitude about Mister Rogers' Neighborhood changed as a result of your participation in 
this projeo? If so, how? 
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Soirvay of Vtewiing Behavior 

Directions: For each question check the ap propri ate space for each age group that best represents 
the children's behavior while watching MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD. 



High intersst moderate rastfess and doni have that 

age and attention interest inattentive wanders off age group 



The children's behavior 25-3vr5 












when Mr. Roaers is talkkia 3-35 vrs 












directiy to the viewing child: 35-4vfs 












4.43vre 






























The children's behavior 25 - 3 yrs 












durina the video field trips: 3-35vrs 












35-4VIS 












4.45vrs 












4.5.SVTS 


















The children's behavior Z5-3vts 












durina the "Neiahborhood 3 - 35 vrs 












of Make Believe" segments: 35 - 4 vrs 












4-45 












4.5-5\^ 




















The children's behavior Z5-3 vrs 












during the times Mr. Rogers 3 - 35 vrs 












sinas: 35.4vrs 












4-45vrs 












45-5VTS 
















The children's interest 25.3vts 












In discussina the orooram 3 . 35 vrs 












after viewino: 35 -4 vis 












4-45VTS 












4.5'5vrs 




















The children's Interest 25-3yts 












in Darticioatina in the 3 - 35 vre 












follow-uD activities: 35 -4 vrs 












4-45vre 












45-SvTS 
















The children's Interest 25-3vre 












in singlna the sonos from 3 - 35 vrs 












MRN. 35.4VTS 












4-45 vrs 












45-5VTS 













V, 
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Syirv^y of VSewiog i©ha¥ioir, comitoiniyod 

Directions: Check the ages where c^ch of the behaviors described below is typically observed as 
a result of watching MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD. Please give an example for each 
box that you checL 



2.5 - 3 yrs 3 - 3.5 yrs 3.5 - 4 yrs 4 - 4.5 yrs 4.5 - 5 yrs 



Children talk about the 
content/toplcs/actlvities 
presented In the programs 












Children play/act out the 
content/topics/activities 
presented in the 
programs 








- 




After viewing MRN 
children use the specific 
coping strategies tal)<ed 
about on MRN programs, 
{e.g. sharing materials 
and talcing turns) 












After viewing MRN 
children demonstrate 
a higher self regard 
(e.g. "1 lil<e me.") 












After viewing MRN 
children demonstrate 
a higher regard for 
others 

(e.g. "1 like you rs you are.") 
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Appendix H 



IniGwiQUP Quastionnaira 

Tcdchcr name or cod e 

Center . _____ 

/. Tell me u^hdt ch<mges you have noticed m the children that i/ou think might be 
dttributdble to watching miSTER ROGERS' REIQHBORHOOD? 



2, Tell me v^hat changes you have noticed in the way your children play and/or the 
themes of their pretend play which might be attributable to watching UllSTER ROQERS' 
IIEIQHBORHOOD? 



3. What changes haue you noticed in yourself that you think might be attributable to your 
participation in this project? 
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4. IDhdl did uiewing miSTER ROQERS' tlBlQUBORHOOD "replace ' in i/our ddiliyweeklij 
schedule? 



5. IDhal is your overall reaction to your participation in this project? 



6. Is there anijthing you would like to say about the project itself and/or your participation 
in it? 



7. Is there anything you would like to say about the television program BISTER ROQERS' 
aSlQHBORHOOD? 
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JDirGCior 's Proiaci Ev<2 1 udz Hon 



Center, 



I Ple^e indicate what changes m have heard, seen, or been made aware of m your 
staff, the students, and/or their parents which t/ou think may be a result of ipur Centers 
participation in this project? Please be specific, giving comments or anecdotes. 

a. Staff - 



b. Children - 



c. Parents - 



2. How do tjou feel about tpur Center's participation in this project? U?hat worked?.. ..what 
were some of the problems and/or concerns? 



Extending "The Neighborhood'' to Child Care Appendix j 

A Research and Demonstration Projca funded by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

Teacher Observation Form 



Observer's name 

Teacher/Provider's name or code _ 
Center's name or Provider's address 



Date Time to 

DIRECTIONS: Observe the teacher/provider for 20 minutes, recording his/her behaviors on the list below. 
In the space provided, list some examples of the behaviors you observed. 



Enhancing Cognitive 
Development 




Exihandng £motional Health 
and Self-Concept 

1. Us«d children's names when talking to them. 




1. Suggested that children comp^e or persist at a tasic 


Tally 


Total 


Tally 


Total 










Z Named andibr described attributes or characteristics and/ 
or gave tactual information about events or phenontena. 






2. Greeted or admnrfedged the presence of children 
upon arrival to school or to the tocher's area. 






3. Requested children to name object andAx descnbe the 
atlributes/characteristia of objects. 






a Showed fnendiness and affection to chiklren through 
phyiiod contact and pieesam facial expresstorfi. 






4. Askad open-ended questions. 






4. Engage in one-to^ conversations with chtldrea 






5. Asked questions or reqtiested infonnation from childron to 
determine their knowledge or understanding of phenomena 
andAy events. 






5. AUowfed & encouraged children to make their own 
decisions and choicas when appropnato. 






6. fhaised/aclaiowtedgad children for independence in 
making dodsions and/or ")lf-help. 






Gl Gave children tima to respond to questions. 






7. Gave accurate feedback reganding the correctness or 
inoomectness of children's responses. 






7. Acknot^viedged and showed posiUve attitude towaM 
indf^duat cSfferenoes in children's physk^al appearance, 
oitural hantoge. abilitMS, and imarask. 






6. Responded to children's questions by giwig »xurate 
infom^ation and/or redirecting the qu^tton to the child or 
other children. 






1 Listened aflentiMV to chikjran's convanation. 






9. Listened actively/showed empathy to chiklren as they 
expressed emotionc. 






9. Encouraged pretond play and imagination. 






10. !ntn)duoed *new* vocabulary in her/his oonversations 
witi children. 






10. Fostered chihJran's sense of pnde in their 
acoor.tpi^ments/products. 






OBSERVATiONSm^MENTS: 


GRAND TOTAL 




OBSEflVATI0NSAX)MMENTS: 


GRAND TOTAL 
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Enhandng Social Competence 



Overall Impression 





taiiy 


1091 


1. AlkDwed or enoxjfiiged c*'*"'9nto heip peers or 
to help with routine group tBSKi 






Z Thinked childrtn for helping and/or fof b«og thoughtfui. 






3. EnoouraQdd chikjren to tiiKt tunv with ind^ 
•quipmwit or matofitis. 






A PnufiAd/flcknowtodaM^ chtidran (at takinn tti/nc and/or 

thanng. 






thomielves. 






6. Modeied sodaily appropriattf ways to so^a intorporsonai 

proUems. 






7. Enoouraged childnan to vertaliy express thair needs 
andAx feelings to others. 






8. Encouraged childran to listen to one anolher. 






9. Attempted to help peers understand each other's 

intantions. feelings, needs. 






10. ^kxned children as a panidpant in tfieir activities as a 
fadlitator. not a dominator. 






OBSERVATIONSm«MEffrS: 


GRAND TOTAL- 






Enhancing Physical Competence, 
Health and Safety 


1. Chailenged children id try, practice or improve gross 
motor skills. 


Tally 


Total 






Z Challenged children id try, practice or improve fine 
motor skills. 






3. Gave the children time to accomplish motor tasks. 






4. Showed understanding of children's limited physical 
capabilities. 






5. Named and/or discussed body pans and/or body 
functions with children. 






6. Encouraged the childnn to use good health and 
sanitation practices. 






7. Modeled good health practices. 






8. Showed awai^sfi of and acted to remove health 
hazards in the environment 






S. Showed conoem for children's physical comfort and 
weH^ng. 






10. Enforced safety nits. 






OeSEflVATK)NSAX)MMENTS: 


GRAND TOTAL 







1 . LooM at written pians or r&xcds and/or consult with 
other stiff about childfen, schedule, pfooedurf , and'br 


Yes 


No 


Didnlsee 








^ ^y^WitW ml OV WnrnfB Of ulV •MNraUn WlQ ^Mula Vj 

lometimet taking initiaWe and/dr showing leadership in 
actvitiei and tnnijions. 








1 Was usuily positioned so that she^ could see 
most o( the children a! one I'me. 








4. Often visualy scanned the entirB area. 








5. Attended to two or more activities simultaneously without 
losing the low of either. 








6. Was "authoritative* with the children when neoessa/y. 








7. Gave diredicns or set Itmili dearly. 








8. Gave diredkyte y set limitE positively. 








9. S.:90ke to and fiitened to children at their eye level. 








10. Made eye contact with children and staff when 
spesking and istening. 








11. Showed pleasure/enjoy ment/humor/piayfulness by 

■■^IMiy IM MnM^ Wl IMi lllldlalLiliy WIUI WHKJIWI mini auui. 








12. spoke with pleasant, distinct, welknoduiaied voice. 








13. Mathed her/his non-verbal behavnr witfi the intent 
of her/ his vvbel behavior. 








14. Prevented a problem from occurring. 








15. Responded quickly whan m tsbehavior or problems 
occunedthatfequired teacher adion. 








16. Disdpfined the oontct child(ren) when misbehavior 
oocuned. 








1 7. Remained calm and re.-j;onable when setting limits or 
liitnritrmr rrj&lMhavina child/'Arv 
















19. Used vocabulaiy appropriate to the developmental level 
Of tne cnearsn. 








2D. Spoke iMth oQfrect grammar. 








21 . Relnined kvm comparing chiUren unfavorably. 








22. Refraiiiad from discussing children unfavorably with 
staff or other aduite vi^hen t>e children were present and 
could hear. 








23. Was aware o( and removed safety hazards 
in the enwonment 








OBSERVATIONSyCOMMENTS: 



Extending **The Neighborhood'' to Child Care Appendix k 

A Research and Demonstration Project funded by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

Student Observation Form 

Observer's Name 



Student's Name 



Center's Name or Provider Address 

Date__. Time to 



DIRECTIONS: Observe the child f^r five minutes, recording his/her behaviors on the list below. In the space 
provided, list some examples of the behaviors which you observed 



1. Positive interpersonal behavior, positive social interaction with peers. 

Observed Behavbrs 


Tally 


Total 






2. Prosocial behavior with peers. 

Obsarvod Behaviors 






3« Positive social interaction with adults 

Observed Behaviors 






4. Imaginative play 

Observed Behaviors 






5. Assertiveness & aggression, demandingness to peers 

Observed Behaviors 






6. Prosocial aggression 

Observed Behaviors 






7. Hostile aggression 

Obser/ed Behaviors 






8. Self regulation/task persistence 

time check: minute 1 minute 2 

minute 3 minute 4 
O niinute 5 
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student Observation Form Appendix l 



Behavior Descriptions 



1. Positive interpersonal behavior, positive social interaaion wit±i peers. 

Any form of verbal interchange that is positive or neutral (not angry) and is more than fleeting: statements 
to a peer that call attention to one's actions or accomplishments; showing consideration, giving sympathy, 
affection, praise, giving reasons for oum behavior, 

2. Prosodal behavior with peers. 

Cooperation, helping, understanding feelings, shouHng consideration, affection, praise, comfort, sympathy, 

3. Positive social interaction with adults 

A II forms of verbal interchange with adults that are positive or neutral in affect and are more than fleeting. 

4. Imaginative play 

Pretending an object is something other than what it actually is, or taking a role as some other person, 
character or object. Can occur alone or with other games. 

5. Assertiveness & aggression, demandingness to peers 

Asking peers for what they want, labeling feelings a^ well as commands and verbal aggression. 

6. Prosodal aggression 

Tattling, defending property without counterattack, commands, and enforcing rules. 

1. Hostile aggression 

Physical attacks on another person, verbal attacks such as name calling, derogatory remarks and 
interfering with another's activities. 



8. Self regulation/task persistence 

Continually concentrating^ on an activity with lilile or no distraction, or making repeated efforts to 
accomplish a task in which difficulty is encountered. 
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Develepmentally Appropriate 
Use of Television in Ciiildl Care 

by Suzanne L. McFarland, Ph.D., The University of Toledo 



The National Association for the Education of Young Children has dearly defined 
developmentally appropriate practice (Bredekamp, 1987). Programs for young children 
that are developmentally appropriate are defined as being appropriate for the age level 
of the children served^ as well as meeting the individual needs of each child in that 
program. 

Although this positi j a statement on developmentally appropriate practice does not 
directly address the use of TV in group settings, the principles of that statement can 
most certainly be applied. The foDowing are some guidelines to aid the child care 
provider in using television with 3- to 5-year-olds in such a way as to stay consistent 
with developmentally appropriate practices. 

What Kind of Television Program to Use 

• Programs should be selected with content that is consistent with the develop- 
mental level of the children. The yoimger tlie child, the less the program shoiild 
deal with academic learning such as letter recognition or mathematical facts. 

• Programs should be selected with content that is real and meamngful to the 
child (i.e., pets and leaves), and not abstractions or concepts through simulation 
(i.e., models of the solar system). 

• Programs should be selected with themes that can be easily translated to other 
classroom activities such as dramatic play, follow-up stories, short discussions, 
discovery activities, and other related activities, 

• Programs should be selected that in no way demonstrate bias against others on 
the basis of gender, age, race, religion, ethnicity or disability. 

• Programs should be selected that do not present violence as a method for solving 
social problems or for exploring objects and situations. 

• Programs should be selected with characters or actors who demonstrate the type 
of social and intellectual behaviors that are desirable for children to model 
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Setting and Timing of Television Use 

• Television viewing should be done with the same group of children that the child 
plays with at other times in the day, and not in a multiole-class setting. 

• Children should be free to snuggle with their blankets or favorite stxiflfed toys 
during TV viewing. 

• Teachers should watch with the children and demonstrate the same viewing 
behaviors they desire of the children. 

• Over the coiurse of each day, children should participate in whole-class activities 
(circle time, music and movement, story time or television viewing) for not more 
than a daily total of 10 minutes for each hour in attendance. In other words, a 
child who attends seven hours a day could participate in a total of 70 minutes of 
whole-class activity, divided into appropriate time periods over the course of the 
day. 

• Alternate activities (such as using markers, modeling clay or puzzles) should be 
provided during TV viewing so that children who tire of the program can choose 
another activity. 

• Children should never be forced to sit and watch TV. 

Safety Factors in Using Television With Children 

• Always bolt or strap television sets securely to their carts. 

• Never ask a child to help wheel the cart from one location to another. 

• Never allow a child to be near the cart when you are moving it from one location 
to another. 

•Always store the TV set and cart away from the play space and out of sight of the 
cliildren when it is not in use. This could mean storing the set and cart in a closet or 
some other confined and secured storage area. 

The use of television can provide children with experiences and knowledge that 
supplement a developmentally approprif?te program. Teachers are the key to selecting 
progranmiing that stimulates children's intellectual, social and emotional growth. 
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